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The outstanding feature of progressive education of to-day is the 
widespread tendency toward classification of school children as a means 
of improving public instruction. The success of class-room instruction 
depends upon each teacher being confronted with a group of children 
who are comparatively equal in intelligence and learning ability. The 
most serious disadvantage of present-day class-room instruction is the 
great variety of intellectual abilities present in each class room. These 
marked individual differences in intelligence and learning capacity of 
children make necessary a systematic classification of children according 
to learning ability. The problem is further complicated because of 
the changes in the public school population, brought about by changes 
in the compulsory education laws and by the influence of emigration 
during the past twenty years. 

Realizing the basic importance of classification as a means of 
improving public instruction, Commissioner of Education John E. 
Enright appointed a committee consisting of Roy L. Shaffer, Chairman, 
Charles J. Strahan, James E. Bryan, Ira T. Chapman, Arthur E. Chase, 
Charles A. Morris, H. W. Mountz, E. N. Roselle, Elmer K. Sexton, 
W. V. Singer, Katherine L. Smith, H. A. Sprague, Vera M. Telfer and 
Arthur H. Updyke, to investigate the present status of classification in 
the public schools of New Jersey, and to inquire into the feasibility of 
unifying, co-ordinating and standardizing the movement for classifica- 
tion in this State. 





*Chairman, Advisory Committee of Psychologists for state-wide testirig in 
the public schools of New Jersey. 
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The committee quickly agreed as to the imperative need for classifi- 
tion, and made inquiry into the present status of mental testing, educa- 
tional testing, and public school classification throughout the state. As 
a result of this inquiry, and after further deliberation, it was decided 
to devise a New Jersey Composite Test, specially designed to meet the 
needs of New Jersey as indicated by economic, social, and educational 
conditions within the state. It was also decided to make a state-wide 
standardization of these tests in order that comparisons might be made 
from school to school within the state, and in order that the standards 
employed for the mental diagnosis of individual children might be 
representative of the population of New Jersey, rather than some other 
portion of the country. In developing this Composite Test, Commis- 
sioner Enright’s committee was assisted by an advisory committee of 
psychologists, consisting of Edgar A. Doll, Chairman; Walter E. 
Marvin, C. C. Brigham, Bertha L. Gambrill and J. M. McCallie. 

The committees appreciated the advisability of combining intelli- 
gence testing with achievement testing. The fundamental purpose of 
intelligence testing is to assist in providing a scientific basis for improv- 
ing the efficiency of instruction. Achievement testing is a means 
whereby the efficiency of instruction can be measured. Neither achieve- 
ment testing alone nor intelligence testing alone is sufficient, since the 
results of achievement testing cannot properly be evaluated without 
knowledge of the intelligence of the children tested, and because the 
purpose of intelligence testing is to provide a scientific basis for 
improving class-room instruction. 


The committees recognized the necessity for measuring intelligence 
independently of language and reading ability, as well as through the 
medium of language. The heavy proportion of children of foreign- 
born parents in New Jersey, and the comparatively greater scholastic 
retardation of this group, further encouraged the committees to use a 
non-language mental test as well as a language mental test. It was 
expected that this difference between intelligence as measured through 
language and intelligence as measured independently of language might 
be of special significance in solving problems of mal-adjustment in 
school children. 

On the achievement side, it was recognized that the fundamental 
school subjects are reading and arithmetic. Accordingly, specific effort 
was made to measure these two subjects by means of power tests, which 
would indicate the degree of achievement in these subjects. 
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Therefore, the committees devised a composite test in two major 
parts: (1) an Intelligence Section, in two parts, consisting of three 
verbal tests of general intelligence and four non-verbal tests of general 
intelligence, and (2) an Achievement Section, consisting of three types 
of reading tests and three tests in the fundamental arithmetical pro- 
cesses. Arithmetic and reading are measured also indirectly in the 
verbal intelligence tests. These tests were to be designed as “power 
tests” in order to measure a wide range of abilities. 

The New Jersey Composite Test, as finally agreed upon, consists, 
then, of thirteen separate tests in four parts, or two sections. The tests 
of verbal intelligence were devised by Mr. Roy L. Shaffer and are 
patterned after the Army Apha examination. They consist of a test 
in arithmetical reasoning, a test of vocabulary and a test of information. 
The combination of these three tests was found in the army to correlate 
very highly with the Alpha examination as a whole. The non-language 
intelligence tests consist of the Myers Mental Measure m toto.** The 
achievement test in reading, devised by Miss Vera Telfer, consists of a 
silent reading test analogous to the Trabue Completion Test, a silent 
reading test on following directions, and a silent reading test on cbm- 
prehension of passages, patterned after Thorndike. The arithmetic 
achievement tests were designed by Mr. Elmer K. Sexton, and consist 
of separate power tests in addition, multiplication and division. 

For convenience of administration it was decided to print the test 
in two separate booklets, one devoted to the Intelligence Section and 
the other to the Achievement Section. It is expected that the two 
sections will always be given in conjunction, as closely together as 
circumstances will permit. It will usually be feasible to give the 
Intelligence Section in the morning and the Achievement Section in the 
afternoon of the same day. In no case should the two sections be 
given further than a week apart. Both sections should be given by 
the same examiner, who is expected to be specially prepared in the 
method and technique. 

It is not expected that the New Jersey Composite Test will be 
given miscellaneously, or by persons who have not been properly 
trained in the method, as this has a positive tendency to lower the value 
of the examination and to give rise to misleading results. Specific 

**Dr. and Mrs. Garry C. Myers, originators of this examination, and Newson 
& Company, publishers, courteously co-operated with the committee and gave 
the committee permission to use the Myers Mental Measure as a corporate part 
of the Composite Test without royalty. This courtesy was of the greatest value 


to the committee because of the extreme difficulty in devising a suitable non- 
language test of general intelligence. 
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directions for giving, scoring, and reporting the tests will be found in 
an examiner’s guide. 

It is expected that results from different school systems will be 
reported to the State Department of Public Instruction, and that the 
state-wide standardization will be ‘prepared by a sub-committee on 
statistics. This committee will also prepare a statement of principles of 
classification for promoting the efficiency of public school instruction 
in New Jersey based on results obtained by the tests. 

In view of the somewhat experimental nature of this movement 
and the enormity of the problem of conducting state-wide testing in all 
the public schools of New Jersey, it was decided to restrict the move- 
ment this year to the entering section of the fifth grades of the state, 
While the committee does not prohibit the use of the test in other grades, 
it recommends that wherever possible the first half of the fifth grade 
be examined first. The fifth grade is the grade of greatest mal-adjust- 
ment in the public school system and contains the widest distribution of 
ages and degrees of intelligence. The committee will be unable to assist 
materially in standardizing the New Jersey Composite Test outside of 
the fifth grade, but will make its standards on an age basis for the 
fifth grade. It is expected that the movement will be widespread 
throughout the state, and that at least the majority of entering fifth- 
graders will be examined at the beginning of the Fall term. 


The New Jersey Composite Test will be printed in the State Use 
Printing Department of the Rahway Reformatory and will be dis- 
tributed by the State Department of Public Instruction at cost. This 
will materially assist the school systems of the state to reduce the 
present high cost of testing. Because of the standard nature of the 
examination and its state-wide application, and the unity of the system 
of tests employed, it is expected that greater returns at far less expense 
will be obtained than heretofore. 

It is expected that intensive research on the strictly technical aspects 
of the various elements of the Composite examination will be conducted 
with the aid of technically trained school men in a few of the school 
districts or systems. For this purpose it will be necessary to conduct 
investigations on the correlations of the tests with various estimates of 
intelligence and school ability, to correlate the tests with each other, and 
to perfect the content and arrangement of the problems in each separate 
test. This work is so involved and detailed that the committee as a 
whole cannot undertake it. 
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It will be seen that this movement in New Jersey has several 
important features. F irst of all is its co-operative nature, whereby 
the State Department of Public Instruction exercises its proper func- 
tions of supervision of an important general aspect of public instruc- 
tion, but is therein assisted by representative school men throughout 
the state. The undertaking is, therefore, on a democratic basis, which 
should go far toward developing state-wide co-operation between school 
systems and the State Department. It is possible to launch this move- 
ment only on the basis of co-operative effort, because of the enormity 
of the problem, which could not be solved independently by the State 
Department without great expense and a large staff. Another feature 
of the test is the economy effected by carrying on a state-wide move- 
ment in this way. All the overhead of publishers’ costs and profits is 
eliminated, the expense of distribution being borne by the State Depart- 
ment’s business division. Further economy is obtained by having these 
tests printed under the State Use system now in operation in the state 
institutions of New Jersey. This co-operation between the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies and the State Department of 
Public Instruction is in itself still another very important feature of 
the movement. The work already done in the state institutions has 
gone far toward indicating the practicability of testing on a large scale 
at small cost, and has indicated the lines along which work of this 
kind can best be done. 


It is not expected that by means of group testing with the New 
Jersey Composite Test it will be possible to obtain highly accurate 
mental or educational diagnoses of individual children. It is expected, 
however, that this group testing will be of the utmost value in classifying 
groups of children, and will in very many instances serve to indicate 
those individual children who need special individual mental exam- 
ination. 


The ultimate purpose of this movement is to see that mental testing 
and educational testing are conducted in the schools on a sound, scien- 
tific basis, and that the results of such testing are interpreted and used 
according to the best educational theory and practice. With the present- 
day spread of the testing movement, serious abuses and mal-practices 
have occurred in some systems due to the inadequate preparation of 
those conducting the tests, or improper training in the interpretation 
of such tests. It is expected that the committee as a whole, assisted by 
the Advisory Committee of Psychologists, will prepare a statement of 
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standard principles for the evaluation of the results of testing and the 
application of these results to every-day school practice. 


Some of the uses to which the results of the testing will be put 
are as follows: 

Preliminary detection of the sub-normal and feeble-minded, 
leading toward individual diagnosis for segregation of mental 
defectives in special classes. 

Preliminary detection and segregation of superior and gifted 
children, leading toward segregation in special classes, or rapid 
promotions, or other educational adjustments for gifted children 
following individual diagnosis. 

Detection of children specially suited for manual and voca- 
tional education. 

Classification of children for promotion from grade to grade, 
from the elementary grades to Junior High School, from Junior 
High School to Senior High School, and from eighth grade to 
four-year high schools. 

Data which may be used as a basis for assisting in vocational 
guidance. 

Data which may be used in solving problems of mal-adjust- 
ment in school, such as retardation, truancy and delinquency. 

In brief, the results of this movement should yield data of the 
utmost value, indicating the special needs of individual children who 
might be classified in type groups for education specially adapted to 
their needs. This will give a new meaning to “Special Class” and lead 
to a much wider development of special education for all types of 
children. To promote and safeguard this movement for special educa- 
tion, it is expected that Commissioner Enright will appoint an addi- 
tional committee on educational practice and administration, consisting 
of representatives from the departments of elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, vocational education, and the several branches of 
special education for all types of exceptional children. The active 
development of this movement will also be co-ordinated with the work 
of the State Department of Institutions and Agencies, leading toward a 
more active reciprocal co-operation between the public schools and the 
state institutions. | 

No other state has yet promoted state-wide school examining 
on so extensive a plan as this. Undoubtedly, the success of the move- 
ment in New Jersey will go far toward encouraging other states to 
co-ordinate and standardize the work which they are now doing in these 
directions. In particular, this movement will undoubtedly lead toward 
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a system of mental inspection in the public schools which, when co-ordi- 
nated with the present work on medical inspection, will result in one 
of the most important educational reforms of our day. 


Here and There at the Training School 


Once upon a time I built a house. I don’t mean that I literally 
put up the brick and woodwork and all of that, but I did do all of the 
sketching and planning and I settled the size of the rooms, the location 
of stairs and windows and all of the rest of it. And when it was 
all done and the women folks came in it they exclaimed almost with 
one voice, “but there isn’t a cupboard or a closet in the whole place,” 
and it was true. And then they explained to me that the more women 
there were in a house the more—and the larger—the closets must be. I 
was thankful that this was a cottage for boys, but I secretly determined 
that some day I would build a cottage for girls and then—watch the 
closets. 

Several years ago we needed very much a cottage for grown up 
girls. One of the things that has stimulated our faith is the fact that 
whenever we have really had to have something for the good of our 
children, someone has always come forward to make provision for 
that very thing. And so it was in this case. Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
Tyler of Philadelphia, who have been members of our Association 
since the very beginning and also members of our Board, made it pos- 
sible for us to erect Tyler Cottage. 


The “girls” in this cottage are really all women and when about 
in their homes are very much like what used to be called fussy old 
maids, when I was a boy. They always like to have their own way. 
They want to know what everyone else is doing and why. 
They are first to meet the postman and want to know the contents of 
all the letters and, of course, the best of homes can not find occupation 
and entertainment for them unless one person gives such a girl her 
entire time. Even so it is very trying for such a person, and altogeth- 
er it makes a decidedly unhappy state of affairs. One thing that is 
outstanding with most of these girls, is that they want plenty of 
“things” clothing, etc. and want them where they can see and handle 


them frequently. 
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Here was my chance. Tyler cottage was built and because it 
is of the bungalow type we were able to make plenty of closets and 
each one big enough to satisfy the heart of anyone. When you come 
to visit us be sure to go into Tyler cottage. Look into the closets and 
you will see one very important reason why these girls are happy. 
There is lots of room and yet practically all of it is taken. Dresses, 
skirts, waists, slippers and all of the dozen and one things that men 
know but little about are there in profusion. For, having so many 
of these girls together, they vie with each other to keep their closets 
tidy. 

There are no very large rooms in the building and so one of the 
brighter or more experienced girls has two or more with her and she 
acts as a sort of big sister for the others. Florence has——— and 
with her and she is as thoughtful and solicitous of her charges 
as a mother would be. Calling attention at once to buttons off or 
rips or tears so that the clothing will always be tidy and whole. 

There are ninteen girls in this cottage and in the evenings or 
when the weather in inclement they have their fancy work in the big 
sitting room with a fire place and a piano and they are as happy as 
it is possible to make them. There is a big screened porch and lawns 
and flowers and a beautiful grove of old oak trees where they may be 
out of doors whenever the weather permits. 

Relatives come to visit often, and A ’s birthday party is only 
one of the many wonderful events to which everyone in the cottage 
looks forward with joy and anticipation. 

The big hearted woman who is in charge of this group has been 
with them for ten years. She knows the whims and the likes and 
dislikes of each one and by her tact and patience is able to avoid the 
disturbances that might so easily come from finicky dispositions and 
by developing unselfishness she has created a real spirit of cooperation 
and helpfulness. J. 











Any feeling of accomplishment or daily success in the tasks as- 
signed to the regular school grades is out of question for a mental 
defective. 

It is unreasonable to expect any child to go willingly month after 
month, year after year, to a class where he constantly meets failure 
and reproof, discouragement and derision —Elizabeth A. Irwin. 
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The Use of the Binet Test 


Lloyd N. Yepsen 
Assistant Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland 


One of the most important factors to be considered in the psy- 
chometric examination is the degree to which fatigue enters into and 
effects the responses of the child. This is particularly true in the 
case of the examination made by the use of the Binet scale and of 
more importance in the clinical examination of a child. 

The method of clinical examination for placement—and by place- 
ment is meant placement in life which may mean schoolroom, shop 
or institution—has become more ponderous as psychologists and 
psychiatrists have come to realize the futility, the absurdness of relying 
wholly upon the Binet age in considering the place into which the 
particular child may fit. This battery of tests is not required when 
merely classification is the end in view. So we may rely upon any 
well standardized group test, of course preferably in the hands of a 
well trained examiner and directed by one entirely familiar with the 
mechanics and technique of testing and particularly the test with 
which he is working. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the Binet scale is valuable, 
in fact it would be impossible to do 80, so thoroughly is this scale 
grounded in this era of testing, for after all it is with the Binet mental 
age that comparisons and correlations are always made by those de- 
veloping a new scale. Whether or not it is the test and all others are 
accessory tests or whether the Binet must be considered as an accessory 
test to some other scale, is not the question at the present moment. 
Whether we use the Stanford Revision, Kuhlman’s Revision & 
Extension, Herring’s, Vineland’s or any of the other revisions, exten- 
sions and modifications, the same problem is always present—the 
length of time to be devoted to giving the Binet examination. 

Terman states the time required for examination varies from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes for children three to five years of age, 
to sixty to ninety minutes for adults. These are of course based upon 
the average and not upon the exceptional cases and yet it is that sort 
of a child for whom we must make concessions and considerations. 
With a range of testing of five years—two years above the resulting 
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mental age and two years below it—it might be possible to limit the 
time or even shorten it if the child were especially quick to respond, 
But with the child who “scatters” the problem of time again js 
raised. If the child is young chronologically but merely retarded in 
mental growth or development, or falls in that class we may call “the 





i | potentially feeble-minded” we may expect to find an uneven deyvel- 


fatigue or ennui. 


opment with failure and successes all along the line and more frequent- 
ly over a longer span of years. With these added tests, six to each 
year, the additional time is of importance because of the developing 


| To what extent this fatigue enters into and influences the results 
| of the examination probably cannot be stated in mathematical terms 
| but nevertheless it is present and with each succeeding test it becomes 
greater as his inhibition is lessened and his ego less satisfied. The 
limit of active attention in which children of general school age, 


give satisfactory results probably does not 


extend beyond 


twenty-five to thirty minutes. In recognition of this fact educators 
have limited the class hour to a period, approximating this length and 





tion, for better results. 





in the lower grades general instruction time is even shortened. As 
the child becomes restless, and restlessness is not physical fatigue but 
mental fatigue, the wise teacher asks him to do something or gives 
him something as a surprise. As soon as the child becor.es an in- 
dividual under proper conditions, we may expect him to do better 
work, provided this guidance toward individuality tickles his ego— 
if we may be permitted to use that phrase. As in everyday life we 
witness that reaction evidenced by all individuals of society. This 
makes for better workers and in the case of a psychometric examina- 


The problem of economy of time must be considered from the 
standpoint of the examiner as well as that of the child. This may 
be accomplished by means of abbreviated scales (Terman, Doll, 
Herring) but here the objection may be raised, and rightfully, that 
for clinical purposes the picture of the child and his mental processes 
as shown in the results of the Binet examination is of. more value 
when six tests in a single year of the scale are used rather than four 
or less. In fact attempts are made to increase the number of tests 
in each year. Undoubtedly the brief scales have their value when 
merely a mental age is required but it certainly is of value to have 
plumbed the individual from as many points as possible and of exceed- 
ingly more value if in so doing we are able to reduce the time required 
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to do that measuring. This we have found possible with the serial 
order of testing. 

There are in the Binet Scale several tests which may be so 
grouped as to form a continuous serial order. Some of them are of 
exactly the same type, therefore requiring the same mental processes 
and once the idea is gained by the child the tests of the same order 
may be followed on by the other. The advantages of this method 
are three—(1) It preserves the mental “set” of the child, (2) lessens 
the degree of fatigue, (3) conserves time for the examiner. 

Let us see what this means—In preserving the mental set we set 
a task for the child calling into play certain well defined and specific 
mental processes of varying degrees of difficulty in the different years. 
In the initial presentation, adjustment is necessary for success and so, 
if comprehension of the first degree (year IV) is followed by com- 
prehension of the second degree (year VII) we may expect some- 
thing of value to be carried over, giving us the plus result of practice 
thinking. This factor is one present in group testing of the power 
type for the initial impetus undoubtedly carries weight with it. 
Thorndike recognized this fact and has determined the extra value of 
the second and succeeding tests but rather than deducting this effect 
in the Binet it should be credited to the child. Given year by year 
it is necessary for the child to abruptly change from one problem 
to another requiring an entirely different attitude. This is 
much unlike life, for children are not making judgments, arriving at 
decisions or associating ideas in lighting-like rapidity. This may 
be true of a business executive who solves problems in quick decision 
but these are based upon long business or professional experience. 
We are not however, dealing with executives when we use the Binet 
scale and must give the child every advantage possible rather than 
hinder him. 

It further enables one to more quickly find the basal year than 
does the random “plumbing” for this basal year for tests of varying 
degrees of difficulty are given at the very outset rather than a complete 
year. This is of decided advantage to beginners using the scale for 
even though this method may be more difficult, it leads to a more 
rapid appreciation of the value of each individual test and the scale 
as a whole. It enables one to go from one test to another with a 
valued result to the child. 

The preponderance of verbal tests in the scale means undoubted- 
ly that the child must respond by word of mouth many times in 
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succession. This is especially true in certain years and could not fe 
overcome using the ordinary method but in with serial order the child 
may be asked to do something at the proper time and will then more 
readily reply in the subsequent tests. This is of particular valye 
when the child is reluctant to respond for it is possible to get him to 
talking almost before he is aware, by a clever manipulation’ of the 
individual tests. For this reason it may not be always the best to 
begin the examination with the use of the pictures although the fact 
that they appear in three different years makes them valuable as an 
indicator of the probable level of the child. 

The use of the date test is as advisable as any, providing of 
course, that the child is near the nine year level since it is an easy 
test to slip into and many other tests will naturally follow after this 
particular one, such as—counting backwards (VIII-2) or making 
change (IX-3). If it is possible to start the examination without 
the use of the pictures they may be reserved until such a time as the 
presentation of them will buoy up the child rather than fatigue him. 


The tests may be grouped as follows*— 


COMPREHENSION Dicits FoRWARD Dicits REVERSED 
IV—5 I1I—alt. VII—4 
VI—4 IV—6 X—3 

VIII—4 VII—3 VIiI—alt. 
X—5 X—alt. XVI—5 
VIV—2 
VOCABULARY NUMBER SENTENCES 
Arithmetical Reasoning 
VIII—6 IV—3 III—6 
X—1 VI—3 IV—alt. 
XII—1 VIII—2 VI—6 
XIV—1 IX—1 X—alt. 
XVI—1 IX—3 XVI—alt. 
IX—4 
XIV—5 
PERFORMANCE PERSONAL 
Drawing of Square IlI—1 
Drawing of Diamond VI—1 
Ball and Field VII—1 
Designs 





*The Vineland Modification of the Binet Scale is used. It however, does 
not differ materially from the widely used Stanford Revision. See—“Con- 
densed Guide to the Binet Tests”—Porteus-Hill Publication No. 19, The 
Training School at Vineland. 
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Again we may wisely make use of different types of tests in 
order to give the child an immediate interest in the task in which he 
is engaged. Enough performance tests are scattered throughout the 
scale to enable one to utilize them at the proper time and give the 
child the pleasure of doing something, for while it may be a mental 
reaction we are measuring, nevertheless the mere fact that he does 
something with his hands—whether he succeeds or fails—gives him 
confidence. This method will in a large degree, lessen the fatigue of 
the examination. Continued failure in the upper limits of the scale 
will have an effect upon the child and the shifting to a lower year using 
tests which may be reserved for just such a purpose and which will 
undoubtedly be passed with ease, will do much toward giving the 
child confidence. Certainly it will mean more than continued praise 
in the face of obvious failures. 


It is readily seen that to administer the scale in this manner will 
mean the lowering of the time limit for it entirely eliminates the ne- 
cessity of giving the instructions again and again. In a case of ex- 
treme “scattering” throughout the scale this is especially advantageous. 
It is possible to reduce an examination of fifty-four tests or nine years 
to but thirty-eight tests and these may be further grouped, thereby 
reducing the time from sixty or more minutes to forty or forty-five 
minutes. Whether it is a large group to be examined or a single 
child, this will be of signal importance. It has also been found that 
this order of testing gives more uniform results and is especially 
advantageous to the untrained examiner and the student in training. 





The seventeenth session of the summer 
school for teachers of backward or mentally 
deficient children will be held from July 16th 
to August 24th. As students will live at the 
Training School the number will be limited to 
sixty. The tuition fee is One Hundred and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 
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The Cost of Neglect 


On a cold November night in the early eighties my father was 
aroused from sleep by a knock; he went to the door but found no one 
there, so stepped outside and found an imbecile man, named Jack 
Wood, hiding behind a tree. He was about thirty years old and was 
known to everybody. He wandered aimlessly over the hills committing 
many idle pranks, and while the neighbors knew that he was a danger- 
ous character and that sooner or later he would commit some crime, 
they put up with him because he was “a poor foolish boy” and they 
“pitied his folks.” ' 


On this night he asked to be allowed to come in and stay until 
morning, as he was cold. My father told him that he must go home 
as his family would be worried and were probably hunting for him 
then; he even started him off and watched him out of sight. 


About an hour later my mother was aroused by a roar and light 
and found that the carriage house and the second-story of the house 
were on fire. Being a cold, windy night the neighbors, tho not far 
away, did not see the fire, until my little brother, eight years old, was 
sent to arouse them. My invalid grandmother and I, who was the 
baby, were carried out and set on the stone wall, while my father tried 
to save as much of the stock as possible. My mother gathered only 
a handful of belongings from the accumulation of generations of an 
old New England family as she ran about barefooted on the frozen 
ground and hot glass until she had both frozen and blistered her feet. 

In the high wind it was only a few minutes before everything we 
had in the world was gone, and none of the family had clothes enough 
to dress in the morning. The next day was Sunday and an auction 
was held to dispose of the live stock to keep it from freezing. 

The boy afterwards said that he had built the fire before he had 
gone to the house and when he found it was getting bigger he was 
frightened and thought he would wake up the family, but did not dare 
to tell what he had done. He sat in the orchard and saw the buildings 
burn and said, “It was pretty when all the barns were on fire.” He 
had attempted to burn the buildings of two of the neighbors the same 
night, but had not succeeded in getting the fires to burn. 
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My father was never well afterwards and lived only six or seven 
years, but he determined that that community should not be at the 
mercy of such a man any longer and after a long struggle he succeeded 
in getting him committed to the State Hospital at Concord, where he 
stayed the rest of his life. It took a long court trial with a jury to get 
the case through and it was the first case for the protection of society 
against the feeble-minded in New Hampshire. 

H. 


Review 


SuGcesTeD RuLes For Spectat Crasses. J. E. Wallin. Teachers 
College, Miami University. 


These rules and regulations were prepared for State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Sam Baker, of Missouri, and adopted by him in their 
entirety. It is believed that these regulations will be welcomed by 
workers in other states than Missouri, in which plans are being formu- 
lated for the special training of various types of defective school 
children. 

School districts are required to establish special classes for blind, 
deaf, feeble-minded and crippled children where there are ten or more 
of each type in a given district, and to provide speech corrective train- 
ing but not necessarily in special classes. According to certain stipula- 
tions state aid is given toward the payment of teachers’ salaries. 

The qualifications for teachers in all types of special classes is at 
least a two years’ course in a standard normal school or college and 
a minimum requirement of eight hours’ credit in courses especially 
designed to prepare them for the particular type of work which they 
would do. “They should be resourceful, adaptable and able to get 
away from the routine methods of mass instruction.” 


Pupils should be admitted to these classes as a result of a proper 
physical or psycho-educational examination or both. Records should 
be kept of all examinations, findings, assignments and treatments. No 
pupil should be retained in a special class whose condition has been 
remedied or has been so improved that he can successfully cope with 
the work in the regular grades. The minimum enrollment is ten, but 
it is suggested that a teacher can successfully handle from fifteen to 
eighteen. 
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The general character of the instruction, training and care should 
be largely individual, based upon the peculiar interests, habits, previous 
history and especially the mental and physical handicaps of each pupil, 
The methods and contents of the instruction should be so altered and 
adapted from time to time as to meet the developing needs of the child. 
For those classes not intended to be restoration or coaching classes, the 
dominant aim should be to supply a type of training which will render 
the defective child as happy, contented and useful as possible in the 
restricted world of opportunity in which he must live after leaving 
school. The program should include appropriate opening exercises; 
literary, manumental and vocational work; sensori-motor training, phy- 
sical training, including corrective gymnastics, plays and games and the 
development of habits of industry and appropriate social responses, 
Some pupils should be given more literary instruction, others less. It 
is essential that the program be flexible. 

It is recommended that centers be established apart from the ele- 
mentary schools in cottages or homelike buildings, affording adequate 


opportunities for practical household training and for gardening. 
STELLA R. PEARSON. 





Katherine has learned to make her bed! Great rejoicing. But 
what a real triumph when her mother came and hardly believed it 
could be possible, and then to make her sure Katherine took her to 
her room and made it. What a wonderful thing it is when those for 
whom we care most, learn of our achievements. How much more 
wonderful when we have a chance to show them. 





Who would dream of building with materials of unknown strength 
and substance? Yet that is constantly done when we give employment 
to men and women of unknown mental strength. 





The Association of The Training School at Vineland will 
hold its Annual Meeting on Wednesday, June 13 
We shall gladly welcome readers of the Bulletin and their friends. 
If you are a member of the Association you will receive due notice. 
If not just send a card saying, “I want to come to the Annual Day 
exercises,” and we shall do the rest. 
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